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In his last Staff tour in India, he studied the
problem of the possible despatch of a contingent
of the Army in India to Europe and its participa-
tion in a war against a European force, and in the
brief summing up of the work of the tour there
occur words which contain the core of his teach-
ing ; and in view of what actually transpired in
the Great War they seem strangely prophetic :

No plan of operation can with any safety include more
than the first collision with the enemy's force. . . . Plans
aiming far beyond the strategical employment and first
collision . . . may become harmful if they are allowed to
hamper the judgment and impede the initiative. . . ,

The German General Staff preaches the doctrine of
envelopment, the French General Staff advocates a large
general reserve with a view to a concentrated blow at a
decisive point of the enemy's battle order . . . critics urge
that the British General Staff hesitate to publish and to
teach a clear line of action,... The critics seem to lose sight
of the real nature of war. ... If we go further, we run the
risk of tying ourselves by a doctrine that may not be always
applicable, and we gain nothing in return. An army
trained to march long distances, to manoeuvre quickly, and
to fight with the utmost determination, will be a suitable
instrument in the hands of a competent commander
whether the situation is to be solved by " envelopment" or
" penetration."

In 1914 the German effort at envelopment and
the French attempt at penetration both failed
equally and almost simultaneously. The French
turned to efforts at envelopment; and, later, the
Germans attempted penetration in France and
Flanders - both again without success. In the
end, the long " wearing-out fight" was succeeded,
as we shall see, by a series of manoeuvres, designed